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THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH. 

BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 



I. 

" We're neither of us young people, I know, and I can very well 
believe that you had not thought of marrying again. I can ac- 
count for your surprise at my offer, even your disgust — " Dr. 
Anther hesitated. 

" Oh, no !" Mrs. Langbrith protested. 

" But I can't see why it should be ' terrible,' as you call it. If 
you had asked me simply to take ' no ' for an answer, I could have 
taken it. Or taken it better." 

He looked at her with a wounded air, and she said, " I didn't mean 
' terrible ' in that way. I was only thinking of it for myself, or not 
so much myself as — some one." She glanced at him, where, ten- 
derly indignant with her, he stood by the window, quite across the 
room, and she seemed to wish to say more, but let her eyes drop 
without saying more. 

He was silent, too, for a time which he allowed to prolong itself 
in the apparent expectation that she would break their silence. But 
he had to speak first. "I don't like mysteries. I can forget — or 
ignore — any sense of ' terrible ' you had in mind, if you will tell me 
one thing. Do you ask me now to take simply ' no ' for an answer?" 

" Oh, no !" The words were as if surprised from her, and she 
made with her catching breath as if she would have caught them 
back. 

He came quickly across the room to her. " What is it, Amelia?" 

"I can't tell you," she shuddered out, and she recoiled, pulling 
herself up, as if she wished to escape but felt an impenetrable 
hindrance at her back. In the action, she showed taller than 
she was, and more girlishly slender. At forty, after her wife- 
hood of three years and her widowhood of nineteen years, the in- 
extinguishable innocence of girlhood which keeps itself through 
all the experiences of a good woman's life, was pathetic in her 
appealing eyes; and the mourning, subdued to the paler shades 
of purple, which she permanently wore, would have made a stranger 
think of an orphan rather than a widow in her presence. 

Anther's burly frame arrested itself at her recoil. His florid face, 
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clean shaven at a time when nearly all men wore beards, was rough- 
ed to a sort of community of tint with his brown overcoat, by the 
weather of many winters' and summers' driving in his country prac- 
tice. His iron-gray hair, worn longer than the fashion was in 
towns, fell down his temples and neck from under his soft hat. He 
had on his driving gloves, and he had his whip in one hand. He had 
followed Mrs. Langbrith indoors in that figure from the gate, where 
his unkempt old horse stood with his mud-spattered buggy, to pur- 
sue the question which she tried rather than wished to shun, and he 
did not know that he had not uncovered. At the pathos in her eyes 
and in her cheeks, which had the vertical hollows showing oftener 
in youth than in later life, the harshness of gathered will went out 
of his face. " I know what you mean," he said ; and at his words 
the tears began to drip down her face without the movement of any 
muscle in it, as if a habit of self-control which enabled her to com- 
mand the inward effects of emotion had not been able to extend 
itself to its displays. " Poor thing 1" he pitied her. " Must you al- 
ways have a tyrant?" 

" He isn't a tyrant," she said. 

" Oh, yes, he is ! I know the type. I dare say he doesn't hit you, 
but he terrorizes you." 

Mrs. Langbrith did not speak. In her reticence, even her tears 
stopped. 

"You tempt him to bully you. Lord bless me, you tempt met 
But I won't; no, I won't. Amelia, why in heaven's name, should he 
object? He has his own interests, quite apart from yours; his own 
world, which you couldn't enter if he would let you. A fellow in 
his junior year at college is as remote from his mother in everything 
as if he were in another planet !" 

" We write to each other every Sunday," she urged, diflidently. 

"I have no doubt you try to keep along with him; that's your 
nature; but I know that he cowed you before he left home, and I 
know that he cows you still. I could read your correspondence — the 
spirit — without seeing it. He isn't to blame. You've let him walk 
over you till he thinks there is no other path to manhood. Remem- 
ber, I don't say Jim is a bad fellow. He is a very good fellow — con- 
sidering." 

The doctor went to the window and stooped to look out at his 
horse, which remained as he had left it, only more patiently sunken 
in a permanence expressed by the collapsing of its hind quarters 
into a comfortable droop, and a dreamy dejection of its large head. 
In the mean time, Mrs. Langbrith had sat down in a chair which she 
seemed to think had offered itself to her, and when the doctor came 
back he asked, " May I sit down ?" 

" Why, of course ! I'm ashamed — " 

" No, no ! Don't say that ! Don't say anything like that !" 

In the act of sitting down, he realized that he had his hat on. 
He took it off and put it on the floor near his feet, where it toppled 
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into a soft heap. His hair had partly lifted with it, and its disorder 
on his crown somewhat concealed its thinness. " I want to talk this 
matter over sensibly. We are not two young things that we need be 
scared at our own feelings, or each other's. I suppose I may say we 
both knew it was coming to something like this ?" 

She might not have let him say so for her, but in her silence he 
went on to say so for himself. 

"I knew it was coming, anyway, and I've known it for a good 
while. I have liked you ever since I came to Saxmills" — she 
trembled and colored a little — "but I wouldn't be saying what I 
am saying to you, if I had cared for you before Langbrith died as I 
care for you now. That would be, to my thinking, rather loath- 
some. I should despise myself for it; I should despise you; I 
couldn't help it. But we are both fairly outside of that. I didn't 
begin to realize how it was with me till about a year ago, and I don't 
suppose that you — " 

Mrs. Langbrith shifted her position slightly, but he did not notice, 
and he began again. 

" So I feel that I can offer you a clean hand. I'm six years older 
than you are, which makes it just about right; and I'm not so poor 
that I need seem to be after your — thirds. I've got a good prac- 
tice, and I don't intend to take life so hard hereafter. I could give 
you as pleasant a home — " 

" Oh, I couldn't think of leaving this!" she broke out helplessly. 

Anther allowed himself to smile. " Well, well, there's no hurry. 
But if Jim marries — " 

" I should live with him." 

" I'm imagining that you would live with me." 

" You mustn't." 

" I'm merely imagining; I'm not trying to commit you to any- 
thing, or to overrule you at all. My idea is, that there's been enough 
of that in your life. I want you to overrule me, and if you don't 
fancy settling down immediately, and would like a year or two in 
Europe first, I could freshen my science up in Vienna or Paris, and 
come back all the better prepared to keep on in my practice here; 
or I could give up my practice altogether." 

"You oughtn't to do that." 

" No, I oughtn't. But all this is neither here nor there, till the 
great point is settled. Do you think any one could care for me as I 
care for you ?" 

" Why, of course, Dr. Anther?" 

"Do you care for me — that way — now?" He seemed to expect 
evasion or hesitation, even such elusion as might have expressed 
itself in material escape from him, and, unconsciously, he hitched 
his chair forward as if to hem her in. 

It was a needless precaution. She answered instantly, "You 
know I do." 

"Amelia," Anther asked solemnly, without changing his posture 
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or the slant of his face in its lift toward hers, "have I put any 
pressure on you to say this ? Do you say it as freely as if I hadn't 
asked you ?" 

The absurdity of the question did not appear to either of them. 
She answered, "I say it as freely as if it had never been asked. 
I would have said it years ago. I have always liked you — that way. 
Or ever since — " 

He leaned back in his chair and pushed his hands forward on the 
arms. " Then — then — " he began bewilderedly, and she said: 

"But—" 

" Ah !" he broke out, " I know what that ' but ' means. Why need 
there be any such ' but '? Do you think he dislikes me?" 

" No, he likes you; he respects you. He says you are a physician 
who would be famous in a large place. He — " 

Anther put the rest aside with his hand. " Then he would object 
to any one? Is that it?" 

" Yes," said Mrs. Langbrith, with a drop to specific despair from 
her general hopelessness. 

" I don't recognize his right," Anther said sharply, " unless he is 
ready to promise that he will never leave you to be pushed aside; 
turned from a mother into a mother-in-law. I don't recognize his 
right. Why does he assume such a right?" 

" Out of reverence for his father's memory." 

n. 

One cannot look on a widow who has long survived her husband, 
without a curiosity not easily put into terms. The curiosity is 
intensified and the difficulty enhanced if there are children to testify 
of a relation which, in the absence of the dead, has no other witness. 
The man has passed out of the woman's life as absolutely as if he 
had never been there; it is conceivable that she herself does not al- 
ways think of her children as also his. Yet they are his children, 
and there must be times when he holds her in mortmain through 
them, when he is still her husband, still her lord and master. But 
how much, otherwise, does she keep of that intimate history of 
emotions, experiences, so manifold, so recondite? Is he as utterly 
gone, to her sense, as to all others'? Or is he in some sort there 
still, in her ear, in her eye, in her touch? Was it for the nothing 
which it now seems that they were associated in the most tremendous 
of the human dramas, the drama that allies human nature with the 
creative, the divine and the immortal, on one side, the bestial and 
the perishable on the other? Does oblivion pass equally over the 
tremendous and the trivial and blur them alike? 

Anther looked at Mrs. Langbrith in a whirl of question: question 
of himself as well as of her. By virtue of his privity to her past, 
he was in a sort of authority over her; but it may have been be- 
cause of his knowledge that he almost humbly forebore to use his 
authority. 
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"Amelia," he entreated her, "have you brought him up in a 
superstition of his father?" 

" Oh, no I" She had the effect of hurrying to answer him. " Oh, 
never 1" 

"I am glad of that, anyway. But if you have let him grow up 
in ignorance — " 

"How could I help that?" 

"You couldn't! He made himself solid, there. But the boy's 
reverence for his father's memory is sacrilege — " 

" I know," she tremulously consented; and in her admission there 
was no feint of sparing the dead, of defending the name she bore, 
or the man whose son she had borne. She must have gone all over 
that ground long ago, and abandoned it. "It ought to have come 
out," she even added. 

"Yes, but it never can come out now, while any of his victims 
live," Anther helplessly raged. " I'm willing to help keep it covered 
up in his grave myself, because you're one of them. If poor Haw- 
berk had only taken to drink instead of opium !" 

"Yes," she again consented, with no more apparent feeling for 
the memory imperilled by the conjecture than if she had been 
nowise concerned in it. 

" But you must, Amelia — I hate to blame you; I know how true 
you are — you must have let the boy think — " 

" As a child, he used to ask me, but not much; and what would you 
have had I should answer him?" 

" Of course, of course ! You couldn't." 

" I used to wonder if I could. Once, when he was little, he put 
his finger on this " — she put her own finger on a scar over her left 
eye — " and asked me what made it. I almost told him." 

Anther groaned, and twisted in his chair. "The child always 
spoke of him," she went on passionlessly, " as being in heaven. I 
found out, one night, when I was saying his prayers with him, that 
— you know how children get things mixed up in their thoughts — he 
supposed Mr. Langbrith was the father in heaven he was praying 
to." 

" Gracious powers !" Anther broke out. 

"I suppose," she concluded, with a faint sigh, "though it's no 
comfort, that there are dark corners in other houses." 

"Plenty," Anther grimly answered, from the physician's knowl- 
edge. " But not many as dark as in yours, Amelia." 

" No," she passively consented once more. " As he grew up," she 
resumed the thread of their talk, without prompting, "he seemed 
less and less curious about it; and I let it go. I suppose I wanted 
to escape from it, to forget it." 

" I don't blame you." 

"But, doctor," she pleaded with him for the extenuation which 
she could not perhaps find in herself, "I never did teach him by 
any word or act — unless not saying anything was doing it — that 
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his father was the sort of man he thinks he was. I should have 
been afraid that Mr. Langbrith himself would not have liked that. 
It would have been a fraud upon the child." 

"I don't think Langbrith would have objected to it on that 
ground," Anther bitterly suggested. 

" No, perhaps not. But between Mr. Langbrith and me there were 
no concealments, and I felt that he would not have wished me to 
impose upon the child expressly." 

" Oh, he preferred the tacit deceit, if it would serve his purpose. 
I'll allow that. And in this case it seems to have done it." 

" Do you mean," she meekly asked, " that I have deceived James ?" 

" No," said Anther, with a blurt of joyless laughter. " But if 
such a thing were possible, if it were not too sickeningly near some 
wretched superstition that doesn't even believe in itself, I should 
say that his father deceived him through you, that he diabolically 
acted through your love, and did the evil which we have got to face 
now. Amelia !" he startled her with the resolution expressed in his 
utterance of her name, " Tou say the boy will object to my marrying 
you. Do you object to my telling him ?" 

"Telling him*" 

" Just what his father was !" 

" Oh, you mustn't ! It would make him hate you." 

"What difference?" 

" I couldn't let him hate you. I couldn't bear that." The involun- 
tary tears, kept back in the abstracter passages of their talk, filled 
her eyes again, and trembled above her cheeks. 

" If necessary, he has got to know," Anther went on, obdurately. 
" I won't give you up on a mere apprehension of his opposition." 

" Oh, do give me up !" she implored. " It would be the best way." 

" It would be the worst. I have a right to you, and if you care for 
me, as you say — " 

"I do!" 

" Then, heaven help us, you have right to me. You have a right 
to freedom, to peace, to rest, to security ; and you are going to have 
it. Now, will you let it come to the question without his having the 
grounds of a fair judgment, or shall we tell him what he ought to 
know, and then do what we ought to do : marry, and let me look after 
you as long as I live?" 

She hesitated, and then said, with a sort of furtive evasion of the 
point: "There is something that I ought to tell you. Tou said 
that you would despise yourself if you had cared for me in Mr. Lang- 
brith's lifetime." She always spoke of her husband, dead, as she 
had always addressed him, living, in the tradition of her great 
juniority, and in a convention of what was once polite form from 
wives to husbands, not to be dropped in the most solemn, the most 
intimate, moments. 

Anther found nothing grotesque in it, and therefore nothing pecul- 
iarly pathetic. "Well?" he asked, impatiently trying for patience. 
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"Well, I know that I cared for you then. I couldn't help it. 
Now you despise me, and that ends it." 

Anther rubbed his hand over his face; then he said, "I don't be- 
lieve you, Amelia." 

" I did," she persisted. 

"Well, then, it was all right. You couldn't have had a wrong 
thought or feeling, and the theory may go. After all I was applying 
the principle in my own case, and trying to equal myself with you. 
If you choose to equal yourself with me by saying this, I must let 
you; but it makes no difference. You cared for me because I stood 
your helper when there was no other possible, and that was right. 
Now, shall we tell Jim, or not?" 

She looked desperately round, as if she might escape the ques- 
tion by escaping from the room. As all the doors were shut, she 
seemed to abandon the notion of flight, and said, with a deep sigh, 
" I must see him first." 

Anther caught up his hat and put it on, and went out without any 
form of leave-taking. When the outer door had closed upon him, 
she stole to the window, and, standing back far enough not to be 
seen, watched him heavily tramping down the brick walk, with its 
borders of box, to the white gate-posts, each under its elm, budded 
against a sky threatening rain, and trailing its pendulous spray in 
the wind. He jounced into his buggy, and drew the reins over his 
horse, which had been standing unhitched, and drove away. She 
turned from the window. 

III. 

Easter came late that year, and the jonquils were there before it, 
even in the Mid-New England latitude of Saxmills, when James 
Langbrith brought his friend Falk home with him for the brief vaca- 
tion. The two fellows had a great time, as they said to each other, 
among the village girls; and perhaps Langbrith evinced his local 
superiority more appreciably by his patronage of them, than by the 
colonial nobleness of the family mansion, squarely fronting the 
main village street, with gardened grounds behind dropping to the 
river. He did not dispense his patronage in all cases without hav- 
ing his hand somewhat clawed by the recipients, but still he dis- 
pensed it; and, though Falk laughed when Langbrith was scratched, 
still Langbrith felt that he was more than holding his own, and he 
made up for any defeat he met outside by the unquestioned su- 
premacy he bore within his mother's house. Her shyness, out of 
keeping with her age and stature, invited the sovereign command 
which Langbrith found it impossible to refuse, though he tempered 
his tyranny with words and shows of affection well calculated to con- 
vince his friend of the perfect intelligence which existed between his 
mother and himself. When he thought of it, he gave her his arm 
in going out to dinner ; and, when he forgot, he tried to make up by 
pushing her chair under her before she sat down. He was careful at 
table to have the conversation first pay its respects to some supposed 
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interest of hers, and to return to that if it strayed afterwards, and 
include her. He conspicuously kissed her every morning when he 
came down to breakfast, and he kissed her at night when she would 
have escaped to bed without the rite. 

It was Falk's own fault if he did not conceive from Langbrith's 
tenderness the ideal of what a good son should be in all points. But, 
as the Western growth of a German stock transplanted a generation 
before, he may not have been qualified to imagine the whole perfec- 
tion of Langbrith's behavior from the examples shown him. His 
social conditions in the past may even have been such that the cere- 
monial he witnessed did not impress him pleasantly; but if so he 
made no sign of displeasure. He held his peace, and beyond grin- 
ning at Langbrith's shoulders, as he followed him out to the dining- 
room, he did not go. He seemed to have made up his mind that, 
without great loss of self-respect, he could suffer himself to be used 
in illustration of Langbrith's large-mindedness with other people 
whom Langbrith wished to impress. At any rate, it had been a 
choice between spending the Easter holiday at Cambridge, or coming 
home with Langbrith; and he was not sorry that he had come. He 
was getting as much good out of the visit as Langbrith. 

One night, when Mrs. Langbrith came timidly into the library to 
tell the two young men that dinner was ready — she had shifted the 
dinner hour, at her son's wish, from one o'clock to seven — Lang- 
brith turned from the shelf where he had been looking into various 
books with his friend, and said to his mother in giving her his arm, 
" I can't understand why my father didn't have a book-plate, unless 
it was to leave me the pleasure of getting one up in good shape. I 
want you to design it for me, will you, Falk?" he asked over his 
shoulder. Without waiting for the answer, he went on, instruc- 
tively, to his mother: "You know the name was originally Nor- 
man." 

" I didn't know that," she said with a gentle self -inculpation. 

"Yes," her son explained. "I've been looking it up. It was 
Longuehaleine, and they translated it after they came to England 
into Longbreath, or Langbrith, as we have it. I believe I prefer our 
final form. It's splendidly suggestive for a book-plate, don't you 
think, Falk?" By this time he was pushing his mother's chair under 
her, and talking over her head to his friend. " A boat, with a full 
sail, and a cherub's head blowing a strong gale into it: something 
like that." 

" They might think the name was Longboat, then," said Falk. 

Mrs. Langbrith started. 

" Oh, Falk has to have his joke," her son explained, tolerantly, as 
he took his place ; " nobody minds Falk. Mother, I wish you would 
give a dinner for him. Why not ? And we could have a dance after- 
wards. The old parlors would lend themselves to it handsomely. 
What do you say, Falk?" 

" Is it for me to say I will be your honored guest?" 
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" Well, we'll drop that part. We won't feature you, if you prefer 
not. Honestly, though, I've been thinking of a dinner, mother." 

Langbrith had now taken his place, and was poising the carving 
knife and fork over the roast turkey, which symbolized in his 
mother's simple tradition the extreme of formal hospitality. She 
wore her purple silk in honor of it, and it was what chiefly sustained 
her in the presence of the young men's evening dress. This was too 
much for her, perhaps, but not too much for the turkey. The notion 
of the proposed dinner, however, was something, as she conceived it, 
beyond the turkey's support. Without knowing just what her son 
meant, she cloudily imagined the dinner of his suggestion to be a 
banquet quite unprecedented in Saxmills society. Dinners there, 
except in a very few houses, were family dinners, year out and year 
in. They were sometimes extended to include outlying kindred, 
cousins and aunts and uncles who chanced to be in town or came 
on a visit. Very rarely, a dinner was made for some distinguished 
stranger : a speaker, who was going to address a political rally in the 
afternoon, or a lecturer, who was to be heard in the evening at the 
town hall, the clerical supply in the person of one minister or an- 
other who came to be tried for the vacant pulpit of one of the 
churches. Then, a few principal citizens with their wives were 
asked, the ministers of the other churches, the bank president, some 
leading merchant, the magnates of the law or medicine. The dinner 
was at one o'clock, and the young people were rigidly excluded. 
They were fed either before or after it, or farmed out among the 
neighboring houses till the guests were gone. Ordinarily, guests 
were asked to tea, which was high, with stewed chicken, hot bread, 
made dishes and several kinds of preserves and sweet pickles, with 
many sorts of cake. The last was the criterion of tasteful and lavish 
hospitality. 

Clearly, it was nothing of all this that Mrs. Langbrith's son had 
in mind. After his first year in college, when he had been so home- 
sick that everything seemed perfect under his mother's roof in his 
vacation visits, he began to bring fellows with him. Then he began 
to make her make changes. The dinner hour was advanced from 
midday to evening, and he and his friends dressed for it. He had 
still to carve, for the dinner in courses was really unmanageable 
and unimaginable in his mother's housekeeping; but he professed 
a baronial preference for carving, and he fancied an old-fashioned, 
old-family effect from it. The service was such as the frightened 
inexperience of the elderly Irish second-girl could render; under 
Langbrith's threatening eye, she succeeded in offering the dishes 
at the left hand, and, though she stood a good way off and rather 
pushed them at the guests, the thing somehow was done. At least, 
the covered dishes were no longer set on the table, as they used al- 
ways to be. 

Mrs. Langbrith had witnessed the changes with trepidation but ab- 
solute acquiescence even at the first, and finally with the submission 
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in which her son held her in everything. In the afternoon, when he 
and his friend, whoever it might be, put on their top-hats and top- 
coats and went out to call on the village girls, who did not know 
enough of the world to offer them tea, she spent the interval before 
dinner in arranging for the meal with the faithful, faded Norah. 
After dinner, when the young men again put on their top-hats and 
top-coats to call again upon the village girls, whom they had im- 
pressed with the correctness of afternoon calls, and to whom they 
now relented in compliance with the village custom of evening calls, 
Mrs. Langbrith debated with Norah the success of the dinner, 
studied its errors, and joined her in vows for their avoidance. 

rv- 

The event which confronted Mrs. Langbrith in her son's words, 
as he sat behind the turkey and plunged the carving fork into its 
steaming and streaming breast, was so far beyond the scope of her 
widened knowledge that she mutely waited for him to declare it. 

" People," he went on, " have been so nice to Talk and me, that I 
think we ought to make some return. I put the duty side first, be- 
cause I know you'll like that, mother, and it will help to reconcile 
you to the fun of it. Falk is such a pagan that he can't understand, 
but it will be for his good, all the same. My notion is to have a 
good, big dinner 1 — twelve or fourteen at table, and then a lot in 
afterwards, with supper about midnight. What do you say, mother? 
Don't mind Falk, if you don't agree quite." 

" There is no Falk, Mrs. Langbrith," the young fellow said, with 
an intelligence which comforted her and emboldened her against 
her son. 

" I don't see — " she began, and then she stopped. 

" That's right !" her son encouraged her. 

" James," she said, desperately, " I wouldn't know how to do it." 

"I don't want you to do it." He laughed exultantly. "I pro- 
pose to do it myself. I will have the whole thing sent up from Bos- 
ton." Between her gasps, he went on: "All I have got to do is to 
write an order to White, the caterer, with particulars of quantity 
and quality, the date and the hour, and it comes on the appointed 
train with three men in plain clothes; two reappear in lustrous 
dress-suits at dinner and supper, and serve the things the other has 
cooked at our range. I press the button, White does the rest. He 
brings china, cutlery, linen — everything. All you have to do is to 
hide Jerry in the barn, and keep Norah up-stairs to show the ladies 
into the back chamber to take off their things. You can put our own 
cook under the sink. Tou'll be astonished at the ease of the whole 
thing." 

" Yes," Mrs. Langbrith said, " it will be easy, but — " 

" But would it be right ?" her son tenderly mocked. " What did I 
tell you?" he asked toward his friend. "In New England, the 
notion of ease conveys the sense of culpability. My mother is afraid 
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she would have a bad conscience. If she took all the work and 
worry on herself, she would feel that she was paying the penalty 
of her pleasure beforehand; if she didn't, she would know that she 
must pay for it afterwards. Isn't that so, mother? But now you 
leave it to me, you dear old thing." Langbrith ran round the table 
and kissed her on top of the head, and made her blush like a girl, 
as he patted her shoulder. "Just imagine I was master, and you 
couldn't help yourself." He went back to his place. " What was 
the largest dinner you ever had in the old time?" 

She hesitated, as if for his meaning. " Mr. Langbrith once enter- 
tained a company of six gentlemen, who came up here and talked 
of locating some cotton-mills. We called it ' supper '." 

"I can imagine them. Can't you, Talk? The moneyed man to 
supply the funds, the lawyer to draw up the papers, the civil engi- 
neer to survey the property. Very solemn, and a little pompous, 
but secretly ready for a burst if the opportunity offered under the 
right auspices; something like an outing of city officials." 

" They were very pleasant gentlemen," Mrs. Langbrith interposed, 
as from her conscience. 

" Oh, I dare say they were when they had tasted my father's 
madeira. But about our dinner now? I don't think we'd better 
have more than twelve, and I should want them equally divided 
between youth and age." 

Mrs. Langbrith looked at him as if she did not quite understand 
him, and he said: 

"Have Jessamy Colebridge and Hope Hawberk and Susie Johns 
and Bob Matthewson — he's a good fellow — and make out the half- 
dozen with Falk and me; we're both good fellows. Then, on your 
side of the line, yourself first of all, mother, and the rector and his 
wife, and Judge and Mrs. Garley, and — who else? Oh, Dr. Anther, 
of course ! I want Falk to meet the Doctor — the dearest and quaint- 
est old type in the world. I don't know why he hasn't been in to 
see us, mother. Has he been here lately ?" 

" He was here a day or two before you came," Mrs. Langbrith 
answered, with her eyes down. 

" Perhaps he has been waiting for me to call. Well, what do you 
think of my dinner party?" 

" It seems very nice," Mrs. Langbrith sighed. 

" And haven't you any preferences ? Nobody you want to turn 
down?" 

"It will be a good deal of a surprise for Saxmills," she suffered 
herself to say. 

" I flatter myself it will. I have been telling Falk that the mixed 
assembly of old and young is unknown in Saxmills." 

Falk had not troubled himself to take part in the discussion, if 
it was that, but had given himself to the turkey and the cranberry 
sauce, with the mashed potatoes and the stewed squash, which Mrs. 
Langbrith had very good. Her son had obliged her to provide claret, 
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which Falk now drank out of an abnormal glass with a stout stem 
and pimpled cup, hitherto dedicated to currant wine, before saying: 
" It astonished me less than if I had been used to something different 
all my life. Tou ought to have tried the other thing on me." 

" Well, I only supposed from the smartness of the people in your 
Caricature pictures that you had always lived in a whirl of fashion." 

" That shows how little you know of fashion," said Falk, and 
Langbrith laughed with the difficult joy of a man who owns a hit. 

Mrs. Langbrith glanced from one to the other : from her son, with 
his long, distinguished face (he had decided that it was colonial), to 
the dark, aquiline type of Falk, with his black hair, his upward- 
pointed mustache, his pouted lips, and his prominent, floating, brown 
eyes. In her abeyance, she was scared at the bold person who was 
not afraid of her son. 

" Well," said Langbrith, " I shall have to find some one to illus- 
trate my vers de societe who knows enough of the world for both." 

" Tou couldn't !" Falk insinuated. 

Mrs. Langbrith did not quite catch the point, but her son laughed 
again. " No one ever distances you, Falk I" 

He discussed the arrangement of the affair with his mother. At 
the end, as she rose, obedient to his sign, and he came round to give 
her his arm, he said: "After all, perhaps, it wouldn't be well to 
strike too hard a blow. If you think you can get it up by Saturday 
night, mother, we'll drop the notion of having White. Make it tea, 
with turkey at one end of the table and chicken pie at the other, 
and all the sweet pickles and preserves and kinds of cake you can 
get together; coffee straight through, and a glass of the old Lang- 
brith madeira to top off' with." 

V. 

Mrs. Langbrith went into the library with her son and his friend 
by the folding doors from the dining-room, but only to go out of the 
door which opened into the hall, and escape by that route to the 
kitchen for an immediate conference with the cook. 

The young men dropped into deep leather chairs at opposite 
corners of the fireplace, after lighting their cigars. Probably, the 
comfort of his seat suggested Langbrith's reflection : " It is a shame 
I never knew my father. We should have had so much in common. 
I couldn't imagine anything more adapted to the human back than 
these chairs." 

"His taste?" Falk asked, between whiffs. 

" Everything in the house is his taste. I don't believe my mother 
has changed a thing. He must have been a strong personality." 
Langbrith followed his friend's eye in its lift toward his father's 
portrait over the mantel. 

" I should think so," Falk assented. 

"Those old New England faces," Langbrith continued medita- 
tively, " have a great charm. From a child, that face of my father's 
fascinated me. As I got on, and began to be interested in my en- 
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vironment, I read into it all I had read out of Hawthorne about the 
Puritan type. I put the grim old chaps out of ' The Scarlet Letter ' 
and ' The House of Seven Gables ' and the ' Twice-Told Tales ' into 
it, and interpreted my father by them. But, really, I knew very 
little about him. My mother's bereavement seemed to have sealed 
her lips, and I preferred dreaming to asking. A kid is queer ! Once 
or twice when I did ask, she evaded answering; that was after I 
was old enough to understand, and I didn't press my questions. He 
was much older than she ; twenty years, I believe. He couldn't have 
been a Puritan in bis creed; he was a Unitarian, as far as church- 
going went, and I believe my mother is a Unitarian yet; but she 
goes to the Episcopal Church, which makes itself a home for every- 
body, and she likes the rector. You'll like him, too, Falk." 

" He won't talk theology to me, I suppose," Palk grumbled. 

"Hell talk athletics with you. The good thing about a man of 
his church is that he's usually a man of the world, too. He's an 
Enderby, you know." 

" I shouldn't be much the wiser, if I did," Falk said. 

"I wouldn't work that pose so hard, Falk. You can't get even 
with the Enderbys by ignoring them; and you can't pretend it's 
meekness that makes you profess ignorance. The only thing I 
don't like about you is your peasant pride." 

" I still have hopes of winning your whole heart then. Pll study 
your peasant humility." 

Langbrith made as if he had not noticed the point. He rose and 
moved restively about the room, and then came back to his chair 
again, and said, as if he had really been thinking of something else : 
"HI should decide to take up dramatic literature, I believe 111 
go to Paris to continue my studies, and perhaps well keep on there 
together. I wish we could ! Can't you manage it, somehow? Those 
things of yours in Caricature have attracted attention; and if Life 
has asked you to send something, why couldn't you get a lot of 
orders, and go out with me ?" 

" Gentle dreamer 1" Falk murmured. 

" No, but why not, really ?" 

" Because a lot of orders are not to be got for the asking, and I'm 
a bad hand at asking. I think my cheek is good for applying to a 
New York paper for a chance to do scenes in court, and hurry- 
pictures of fires, and the persons in a vivid accident; but I don't 
think it would hold out to invite Harper's or Scribner's to have 
me do high-class studies abroad for them. I may be a fool, but I am 
not that kind of fool. Unless," Falk hastened to anticipate, "I'm 
all kinds." 

Langbrith was apparently not watching for the chance snatched 
from him. "Well, I think you could do it, somehow," he insisted. 
" I'm going to Paris for my post-graduate business, and I've set my 
heart on having you with me. I wonder," he mused aloud, " why I 
like you so much, Falk?" 
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" I couldn't say," Falk returned, without apparent interest in the 
mystery. 

"You're always saying nasty things to me," Langhrith pursued. 
" Tou take every chance to give me a dig." 

" It's all that keeps you in bounds." 

"No—" 

"Yes, it is; your arrogance would naturally splay all over the 
place. But just at present, you're in the melting mood that saps 
everybody's manhood toward the end of the senior year. If I didn't 
watch myself, I should feel a tenderness for you at times." 

"Would you, really, Falk?" Langbrith appeared touched, and in- 
terested. 

" I shall never know, for I don't mean to be taken off my guard." 

"What a delightful fellow you are, Falk!" 

" Do you think so ? I should suppose you were a woman." 

" Oh, it isn't the women alone that love you, old man. I love you 
because you are the only one who is frank with me." 

" It takes courage to be candid with a prince. But, thank heaven, 
I have it." 

" Oh, pshaw! There's nobody by to admire your sarcasms." 

" I'm satisfied with you, my dear boy." 

"Will you answer me a serious question seriously?" 

" Yes, if you keep your hands off, and don't try to pat me on the 
head." 

Langbrith was silent, and he would not speak, in his resentment, 
till Falk said, " Fire away." 

Still it was an interval before Langbrith recovered poise enough 
to ask, " What do you think of Jessamy Colebridge ?" 

" Hope Hawberk, you mean," Falk promptly translated. 

Langbrith laughed, and said, " Well, make it Hope Hawberk." 

" She's about the prettiest girl I've seen." 

"Isn't she! And the gracefulest. There's more charm in grace 
than in beauty, every time." 

" There is, this time, it seems." 

Langbrith laughed again for pleasure. "She has grace of mind. 
I don't know where she gets it. Her father — well, that's a tragedy." 

" Better tell it." 

" It would take a long time to do it justice. He was my father's 
partner, here, when the mills were started, and I've heard he was a 
very brilliant fellow. They were great friends. But he must have 
had some sort of dry rot, always, and he took to opium." 

"Kill him?" 

"No, it doesn't kill on those terms, I believe. He's away just 

now on one of his periodical retreats in a sanitarium, where they 

profess to cure opium-eating. There's a lot of it among the country 

people about here — the women, especially. When Hawberk comes 

' out, he is fitter than ever for opium." 

" Well, that's something." 
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" I suppose it's Dr. Anther that keeps him along. I want you to 
meet Dr. Anther, Falk." 

" I inferred as much from a remark you made at dinner." 

" Oh, I believe I did speak of it. Well, now you know I mean it. 
He's one of those men — doctors or lawyers, mostly; you don't catch 
the reverend clergy hiding their light under a bushel quite so much 
— who could have been something great in the larger world, if they 
hadn't preferred a small world. I suppose it is a streak of in- 
dolence in them. Anther's practice has kept him poor in Saxmills, 
but it would have made him rich in Boston. Tou mustn't imagine 
that he's been rusting scientifically here. He is thoroughly up to 
date as a physician; goes away now and then and rubs up in New 
York. He's been our family physician ever since I can remember, 
and before. My father and he were great cronies, I believe, though 
he's never boasted of it. I have inferred it from things my mother 
has dropped; or perhaps," Langbrith laughed, "Fve only imagined 
it. At any rate, he dates back to my f ather's time, and two strong 
men, both willing to stay in Saxmills, must have had a good deal 
in common. He's always been in and out of the house, more like a 
friend than a physician. A guardian couldn't have looked after me 
better, when it was a question of advice; and, as a doctor, he pulled 
me through all the ills that flesh of kids is heir to. He has that 
abrupt quaintness that an old doctor gets. He would go into a play 
or a book just as he is. Tou don't care so much for that sort of 
man as I do, I know, for you're a sort of character yourself. Now, 
I'm different. I—" 

" This seems getting to be more about you than your doctor," Falk 
said. He rose, threw the end of his cigar into the fire, and stretched 
himself. " What is the matter with our going to see some of those 
girls?" 

Langbrith flushed, as he rose too, but he said nothing in making 
for the door with his friend. 

They met his mother before they reached the door, on her return 
from the kitchen. She gave the conscious start which every en- 
counter with her son surprised from her since his home-coming, and 
gasped, "Will you — shall you — see the young people, James? Or 
shall I?" 

" I can save you that trouble, mother. Falk and I were just going 
out to make some calls, and we can ask the girls." 

"Well," his mother said, and she passed the young men on her 
way into the room, while they stood aside for her; she gave her 
housekeeping glance over it, to see what things would have to be 
put in place when they were gone. " Then, I will ask the others, 
and we will have the dance after supper. Were you going," she 
turned to her son with, for the first time, something like interest, 
"to ask Hope?" 

"Why, certainly 1" 

" Yes. That was what I understood." 
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"Didn't you want me to? — I mentioned her." 

" Yes, yes, oh, yes. I forgot. And your Uncle John?" 

"Yes, certainly. But you know he won't come. Wild horses 
couldn't get him here." 

" You ought to ask him." 

" Now, that's just like my mother," Langhrith said, as he went out 
with Falk into the night. "Uncle John has had charge of the 
mills here ever since my father died, and he was nominally my 
guardian. But he hasn't been inside of the house, I believe, half a 
dozen times, except on business, and he barely knows me by sight." 

" The one I met yesterday in the office?" 

"Yes. That's where he lives; that's his home; though, of course, 
he has a place where he sleeps and eats, and has an old colored man 
to keep house for him. He's a perfect hermit, and he'll only hate a 
little less to be asked to come than he would to come. But mother 
wouldn't omit asking him on any account. It makes me laugh." 

VI. 

The young men walked away under the windy April sky, with the 
boughs of the elms that overhung the village street creaking in the 
starless dark. The smell of spring was in the air, which beat damply 
and refreshingly in their faces, hot from the indoors warmth. 

Langhrith was the first to speak again; but he did not speak 
till he had opened the gate of the walk leading up to the door of the 
house where he decided to begin their rounds. "Hello I they're at 
home, apparently," he said. 

The windows of the house before them, as they showed to their 
advance through the leafless spray of the shrubbery, were bright 
with lamplight, and the sound of a piano, broken in upon with gay 
shouts and shrieks of girls' laughter, penetrated the doors and the 
casements. If there had been any doubt on the point made, it was 
dispersed at their ring. There came a nervous whoop from within, 
followed by whispering and tittering; and then the door was flung 
open by Jessamy Colebridge herself, obscured by the light which 
silhouetted her little head and jimp figure to the young men on the 
threshold. 

"Why, Mr. Langbrith! And Mr. Falk! Well, if this isn't too 
much! We were just talking — weren't we girls?" she called over 
her shoulder into the room she had left, and Langbrith asked 
gravely: 

" May we come in? H you are at home?" 

" At home ! I should think so ! Papa and mamma are at evening 
meeting, and I let the two girls go; and I have got in Hope and 
Susie here to cheer me up, for I'm down sick, if you want to know, 
with the most fearful cold. I only hope it isn't grippe, hut you 
can't tell." 

She led them, chattering, into the parlor, where the other young 
ladies, stricken with sudden decorum, stood like statues of them- 
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selves in the attitude of joyous alarm which the ring at the door 
had surprised them into. 

One of them, a slender girl, with masses of black hair, imper- 
fectly put away from her face, which looked reddened beyond the 
tint natural to her type, flared at the young men with large black 
eyes, in a sort of defiant question. The other, short and dense of 
figure, was a decided blonde; her smooth hair was a pale gold and her 
securely smiling face, with its close-drawn eyelids — the lower almost 
touching the upper, and wrinkling the fine short nose — was what 
is called "funny." It was flushed, too, but was of a delicacy of 
complexion duly attested by its freckles. 

There was a strong smell of burning in the room, and, somehow, 
an effect of things having been scurried out of sight. 

The slim girl gave a wild cry, and precipitated herself toward the 
fireplace as if plunging into it; but it was only to snatch from the 
bed of coals a long-handled wire cage, from the meshes of which a 
thick, acrid smoke was pouring. "Much good it did to hustle the 
plates away and leave this burning up! Open the window, Jes- 
samy!" 

But Jessamy left Langbrith to do it, while she clapped her hands 
and stood shouting: " We were popping corn! The furnace fire was 
out, and I lit this to keep the damp out, and we thought we would 
pop some corn! There was such a splendid bed of coals, and I was 
playing, and Susie and Hope were popping the corn! We were in 
such a gale, and we all hustled the things away when you rang, for 
we didn't know who you were, and the girls thought it would be too 
absurd to be caught popping corn, and in the hurry we forgot all 
about the popper itself, and left it burning up full of corn!" 

Her voice rose to a screech, and she bowed herself with laughter, 
while she beat her hands together. 

The young men listened according to their nature. Falk said, 
"I thought it was the house burning down. I didn't know which 
of you ladies wanted to be saved first." 

The girl who had run to throw the com-popper out of the window 
came back with Langbrith, who shut the window behind her. " Oh, 
I can swim" she said, and they all laughed at her joke. 

"Well, then, get the corn, Hope," Jessamy shrieked; "we may 
as well be hung for a sheep as a goat. It is a goat, isn't it?" she 
appealed to the young men. 

"It doesn't seem as if it were," Langbrith answered with mock 
thoughtfulness. 

" Some of those animals, then," the girl laughed over her shoul- 
der. "Where did I put the plates, Susie?" 

" I know where I put the corn," Hope said, going to the portiere, 
where it touched the floor next the room beyond. 

Falk ran after her. " Let me help carry it," he entreated. 

" Do get the salt, Susie," Jessamy commanded. " I know when 
the plates are novo" 
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"We hadn't got to the salt," Susie Johns said; but Jessamy had 
not heard her where she stooped over the music-rack and handed up 
three plates to Langbrith. 

Falk came with Hope, elaborately supporting one handle of the 
dish with a little heap of popped corn in the bottom. She held 
the other and explained, "We had only got to the first popping," 
and Jessamy added: 

" We were not expecting company." 

" We could go away," Langbrith suggested. 

"Susie, have you got the salt?" Jessamy implored, putting the 
plates on the piano. Susie stood smiling serenely, and again the 
hostess forgot her. " Shall we have it on the piano, girls ? Oh, I 
know; let's have it on the hearth-rug here." 

"Yes," Langbrith said, doubling his lankness down before the 
fire. He went on: 

" ' For God's sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the deaths of kings.' " 

Jessamy had not minded the hoyden prank in which he took her 
at her word, but the name he seemed to invoke so lightly, shocked 
her. She drew her face down and looked grave. 

" It isn't swearing, Jessamy," Hope Hawberk reassured her ; " it's 
only Shakespeare. Mr. Langbrith never talks anything but Shake- 
speare, you know." She had a deep, throaty voice, which gave 
weight to her irony. 

" Oh, all right," said Jessamy. " Susie, you wicked thing, have 
you got that salt? Why, of course! I never brought it from the 
dining-room. Here, sit by Mr. Langbrith, as Hope calls him — his 
Christian name used to be Jim — and keep him from Shakespearing, 
while I go for it." 

"You might get him a plate, too," Falk called after her; Susie 
coiled herself softly, kittenlike, down on the rug at Langbrith's 
side. " I'm going to eat out of the dish." 

" Hope, don't you let him I" Jessamy screamed on her way to the 
dining-room. 

When she came back she distributed the plates among her guests, 
and with one, in which Hope had put her a portion of corn, she 
stood behind them. "Bless you, my children," she said. "Now, 
trot out your kings, Jimmy — Mr. Langbrith, I should say." 

"Oh, no," Langbrith protested; "ghosts. We oughtn't to tell 
anything less goose-fleshing than ghost-stories before this fire." 

" Why, I thought you said your kings were dead. Good kings, 
dead kings 1" Jessamy added, with no relation of ideas. "Or is it 
Indians?" 

Anything served. They were young, and alone — joyful mysteries 
to themselves and to one another. They talked and laughed. They 
hardly knew what they said, and not at all why they laughed. 

At nine o'clock, Jessamy's father and mother came home, and 
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with them some one whose voice they knew. The elders discreetly 
went up-stairs, when Jessamy called out to whoever it was had come 
with them, " Come in here, Harry Matthewson." 

They received him with gay screams, Jessamy having dropped to 
her knees beside the others, for the greater effect upon the smiling 
young fellow who came in rubbing his hands. 

"Well, well!" he said. 

" Now this is a little too pat," Langbrith protested, and he gave 
the invitation which he had come with, and which met with no 
dissent. 

"It is a vote," said Matthewson, with the authority of a young 
lawyer beginning to take part in town meetings. 

"Well, now," Langbrith said, getting to his feet, "the business 
of the meeting being over, I move Falk and I adjourn." 

"No, no, don't let him, Mr. Falk! You don't want to go, do 
you?" 

" Only for a breath of air. I'm nearly roasted." 

Matthewson laughed. "I wondered what you were sitting round 
the fire for; it's as mild as May out, and there's a full moon." 

"A full moonV Jessamy put out her hand for him to help her 
up. The other girls put out their hands for help, too. " Then I'll 
tell you what. We'll go home with the poor things, and see that the 
gobbellins don't get them. What do you say, girls?" 

" Oh ! they say ' yes.' Don't you girls ?" Langbrith entreated with 
clasped hand. 

The young men helped them put on their wraps. Jessamy, when 
she was fully ©quipped for the adventure, called up-stairs to her 
mother: "Mamma, I am going out a few minutes." Her mother 
shrieked back: "Jessamy Colebridge, don't you do it! You'll take 
your death." 

" No, I won't, mamma. The air will do my cold good," and she 
closed the debate by shutting the door behind her. "Now, that's 
settled," she said. " Where shall we go first?" 

The notion of going home with Langbrith and Falk seemed to be 
relinquished. They went about from one house to another, where 
there were girls of their acquaintance, and sang before their gates 
or under their windows. At the first sign of consciousness within, 
they fled with shrieks and shouts. 

In the assortment of couples, Matthewson led the way with Susie 
Johns, Falk followed with Jessamy, Langbrith and Hope were 
paired. Sometimes, the girls ran on alone; sometimes, in the dark 
places, they took the young men's arms. 

They saw each other to their houses; then, not to be outdone in 
civility, the girls who were left came away with those who had left 
them. It promised never to end, and no one seemed to care. The 
joy of their youth had gone to their heads in a divine madness, in 
which differences of temperament were merged and they were all 
alike. 
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Langbrith did not know how it happened that he was at last ta- 
king leave of Hope Hawberk alone at her gate. He stooped over to 
whisper something. She pulled her hand from his arm, and said, 
"Don't be silly I" and ran up the walk to her door. The elastic 
weight of her hand remained on his arm. 

vn. 

The compromise between a Boston dinner and a Saxmills tea, 
which the mother and son had agreed upon, prospered beyond the 
wont of compromises. It was a very good meal of the older-fash- 
ioned sort, and it was better served by Norah, from her habit of 
such meals, than could have been expected, with the help of the 
niece she had got in for the evening. The turkey was set before 
Langbrith and the chicken pie before his mother. Norah asked the 
guests which they would have, in taking their plates, and brought the 
plates back with the chosen portion, and the vegetables added by 
the host or hostess from the deep dishes on their right and left. 
There were small plates of subsidiary viands, such as brandied 
peaches and sweet pickles, which the guests passed to one another. 
Tea and coffee and cocoa were served through the supper by Norah's 
niece from the pantry, where she had them hot from the kitchen 
stove. There was no wine till the ladies left the table, when Lang- 
brith had Norah put down, with the cigars, some decanters of 
madeira from, as he said, his father's stock. He had a little pomp 
in saying that ; it seemed to him there was something ancestral in it. 

Instead of letting all follow the hostess out to supper pellmell, 
as the Saxmills custom had always been, he went about asking the 
men, sotto voce, if they would take out such and such ladies. " Will 
you take out my mother, Dr. Anther?" he said, with special gra- 
ciousness. He told Falk to give his arm to Hope Hawberk, and he 
gave his own to the rector's wife. But when they came to look up 
their places, and found their names, by Ealk's example, on cards 
beside their plates, Hope found hers on Langbrith's left. That way 
of appointing people their chairs was an innovation at Saxmills, 
and the girls put their dinner cards where they should remember to 
take them away. But the effect of this innovation was lost in the 
great innovation of having old and young people together at tea. 
The like had not happened in Saxmills before; except at a church 
sociable or a Sunday-school picnic, it had scarcely happened that 
the different ages met at all. When they did, it was understood 
that the old people were to go away early, and leave the young 
people to take their pleasure in their own fashion. 

At first, the affair went hitchily. The girls had confided to one 
another, in the library, their astonishment at finding themselves 
in the mixed company, and their wonder whether their elders were 
going to stay for the dance. But, partly through their fear of Lang- 
brith, which they could overcome only when they had him on their 
own ground, and partly through their embarrassment at being 
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obliged to talk with the rector and the doctor and the judge, they 
remained in a petrified decorum which lasted well into the supper. 
Even when Jessamy Colebridge caught the eye of Hope Hawberk 
from her place diagonally across the table, and saw its lid droop in 
a slow, deliberate wink, instead of bursting into a whoop of sympa- 
thetic intelligence, she blushed painfully and turned her face away, 
with a tendency to tears. She was not having, as she would have 
said, a bit good time, between the judge on one hand, who did not 
speak much to any one, and Mr. Matthewson on the other, who was 
talking to Susie Johns. And she felt the joyous mockery of Hope's 
triumph, where she sat between Falk and Langbrith, without the 
ability to respond in kind. Besides, she could not see why her 
father and mother had not been invited, if there were going to be 
old people. She could not catch the words which were kindly cast 
her across the table, from time to time, by the judge's wife. But 
good cheer is a solvent which few spiritual discomforts can resist. 
Before she left the table, Jessamy was beginning to have the good 
time which mounted as the evening went on, and culminated in Mr. 
Matthewson's going home with her. Judge Garley had scarcely 
talked to a young girl since his wife had ceased to be one. But he 
was so little versed in the nature of girls, that he did not know 
how much he had failed to enjoy Jessamy's conversation till his wife 
asked him at home how he could manage to find things to say to 
that little simpleton. In fact he had set her and young Matthewson 
talking across him, while Susie sat placidly silent, or funnily smiled 
to her indirect vis-a-vis, who happened to be Falk, released to her 
by Hope's preoccupation with Langbrith. As he noted to Susie, 
those two seemed to be having rather a stormy time, springing from 
a radical difference of opinion upon a point of sociology advanced 
by Langbrith, who held that the unions ought to be broken up, and 
alleged their criminal incivism even in their strikes in such a small 
place as Sasmills, where labor and capital were personally ac- 
quainted. 

Mrs. Enderby was heard saying affably, across the table, to Hope: 
" I didn't know young people took such an interest in those things. 
You ought to talk with Mr. Enderby. I'm afraid he finds me very 
lukewarm." 

"Oh, well, then, III talk with you, Mrs. Enderby," Langbrith 
promised. "There's nothing I like so much as lukewarmness on 
these subjects. I'd no idea I should get into such hot water with 
Miss Hawberk. I believe she's a walking delegate in disguise!" 

"Well," the girl said, "I shouldn't like anything better than to 
lead your hands out on a strike. I think it would be fun." 

Mrs. Enderby said "Oh!" in compliance with the convention 
that one ought to be shocked by such audacity, but really amused 
with it. 

"You'll find me in the ranks of labor, if you ever do lead a 
strike," Langbrith said, gallantly deserting his colors. 
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Hope went on: "I should like to be a great labor leader and 
start a revolution." 

"What salary would you want?" Langbrith asked. 

" About half the profits of the employers 1" the girl came back. 

" Well, we must talk to Uncle John about that. He manages the 
mills. But if your strike cut the profits down to nothing ?" 

" There, there !" Mrs. Enderby interposed, " You mustn't let your 
joke go too far." 

" Oh, I haven't been joking," Hope said. 

" I was never more in earnest," Langbrith followed, laughing. 

His laughing provoked her. She wanted, somehow, to turn their 
banter into earnest; to say something saucy to him, something 
violent; something that would show Mrs. Enderby that she was not 
afraid of him. At the same time, she believed she did not care for 
Mrs. Enderby or what she might think, and in the midst of her in- 
surrection it seemed to her that he was handsomer than she had 
ever supposed — that he had beautiful eyes. She noticed, for the 
first time, that they were gray, instead of black. 

" How do you like my flowers ?" he asked, as if their talk had been 
of the decorations of the table. 

" Oh, did they all come out of your conservatory?" she returned 
with an amiability which she could not account for. "It looks 
very pretty from here." She glanced down the table, with a quick 
turn of her little head, toward the glass extension of the room, 
where the plants bedded in the ground showed their green and bloom 
in masses under the paper lanterns, and the fine spray of an in- 
audible fountain glimmered. 

" Yes, doesn't it ? Everything that my mother touches, flourishes." 

" Oh, I know that I" the girl said, with an intonation of wonder 
and reverence. 

" There are very few things," he said, from his proud satisfac- 
tion, " that my mother can't do better than anybody else." 

" Did you have to go to Harvard to find that out? Everybody in 
Saxmills knew it !" 

"But you haven't," he reverted, "said what you thought of the 
arrangement." He indicated the flowers on the table with a turn 
of his head. 

Another mood seized her. "You can't spoil flowers!" 

"Well, I did my worst." He wished her to know that he had 
suggested their arrangement. 

Mrs. Enderby was talking with her left-hand neighbor. Lang- 
brith lowered his voice slightly in asking: "Are you going to give 
me the first dance, Hope?" 

"I don't know," she said vaguely; and then indifferently, "I 
suppose I must begin by dancing with somebody." 

He laughed and they were silent, while she kept herself from 
panting by drawing each breath very slowly and smoothly. Her 
breast heaved and her nostrils dilated. 
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There came a quick clash on the glass roof of the conservatory. 
" Bain?" she said. " Goodness ! How are we going to get home?" 

" Oh, don't even talk of going home," he implored, and she 
laughed. 

He looked down the table to catch his mother's eye, and give her 
the sign for rising with the ladies and leaving the room. That 
was a main part of his innovation and a thing unprecedented. But 
he had agreed with Talk that the stroke could be broken by each 
giving his arm, in the new fashion, to his partner, and taking her 
back to the library. The other men did not understand, and waited, 
on foot, for the cue from him. He lost his head, which seemed to 
whirl on his shoulders, and he was stooping to offer his arm to Hope 
when he remembered Mrs. Enderby. 

He was stupefied into the awkwardness of saying, "Oh, I beg 
your pardon !" 

The rector's wife laughed, from a woman's perennial joy in the 
sight of such feeling as his. " Oh, I shouldn't have minded." 

Hope gave an imitation of not having noticed, which none but a 
connoisseur could have distinguished from the genuine. 

vin. 

"Dr. Anther, I want to introduce Mr. Talk a little more par- 
ticularly to my oldest and best friend." 

" Will he know what to do with such a treasure ?" 

Dr. Anther returned Falk's tentative bow with smiling irony, 
while he reached with his left hand for the cigars which Langbrith 
offered him. 

Every one was still on foot, after leaving the ladies in the library, 
and Langbrith said to the group: "Sit down, gentlemen," and 
placed himself before answering the doctor. " Tes, I think he will. 
You smoke, don't you, Dr. Enderby? And you, Judge? Matthew- 
son, I know, doesn't. Start the madeira after the sun, Harry." He 
pushed the cigars toward the elders and the decanter toward the 
young man, whom he bade give the smokers the candle. " Tes," 
he went on, to put Falk and Dr. Anther at ease with each other, 
" Falk's father is a physician, and my physician is the only father 
I have known." 

" Oh, you're very good, James !" the doctor said, forgiving to the 
genuine feeling in the young fellow's voice the patronage of his 
words : " I can't say less than that no son of mine has given me less 
trouble." The two laughed together, and Talk smiled condition- 
ally, as if he suspected that this country practitioner had his knife 
out. " Are you going in for medicine, too ?" the doctor asked. 

" Worse yet," Langbrith answered for him. " He's going in for 
art. I don't know whether my mother has shown you any copies of 
Caricature which I send her. But, if she has, you know Falk's work. 
It's the best part of Falk. Falk is Caricature himself — with my poor 
help in joking a picture now and then." 
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" This puts me on my good behavior at once," Anther said. " Mr. 
Falk may be looking for types." 

"No, no; Falk's types always look for him," said Langbrith. 
" Won't you sit down ?" 

"I've been sitting," Anther said, and he walked, Falk with him, 
toward the conservatory. 

" Well, it's a change, and your smoke will help the plants," Lang- 
brith called, and he turned to take part in the talk of the judge and 
the rector, to which Matthewson was listening with the two sorts of 
deference respectively due to the law and to the church. 

" Well, Mr. Falk," Anther said, " I suppose we must make the best 
of being two such remarkable people. I hope you're enjoying your 
visit to Saxmills." 

" Oh, very much," Falk answered, smiling less conditionally. 

" I don't know that it's much adapted to pictorial satire." 

"You must make allowance for the stately layout Langbrith 
gives his friends," said Falk, and the gleam of intelligence in the 
doctor's shaggily pent-roofed eyes satisfied him of his ground. 

" The place has always struck me as very picturesque," the doctor 
continued. "Of course, I don't know; but a good head of water 
seems to imply broken ground, and if there's a fall, such as we have 
here, it means up and down hill and the broken banks and the rapids 
and other things that you artists are supposed to care for." 

"I don't know whether we really do — or I do," the young man 
said, modestly. " I'm rather more for the figure, I reckon." 

" Western ?" the doctor asked, with a lift of the pent-roofs. 

"Northern Kentucky; Catletsburg." 

"Curious! I thought of settling in that place, myself, before I 
came to Saxmills. Not New England people?" 

"No, my people were German. My grandfather came out after 
the 1848 revolutions!" 

" Oh, indeed ! Rather odd I should meet some one from Catlets- 
burg at this late day. I've hardly thought of it since I gave up 
going there. Except for a run to New York, at times, I have been 
twenty-two years in Saxmills, and I don't suppose I shall ever go 
anywhere else to live. In that time, a man's life shapes itself to the 
environment, and new surroundings hurt. Don't you find it so?" 

" Well, I'm just trying my first twenty-two years." 

" To be sure," the doctor laughed. " I suppose you and James are 
thrown a good deal together at Harvard." 

" This last year, yes. Since he took the editorship of Caricature." 

" Oh, indeed ! He must be very popular, then, to have that ?" 

" Not very," Falk answered tranquilly. He looked steadily at the 
doctor, in breaking off his cigar ash, as if asking his eyes how far he 
might go. Then he said in a low tone, but with a certain indif- 
ference as to being overheard in his manner, " A good many of the 
fellows think he's an ass. They can't stand him. But they make a 
mistake. He's got a lot of ability. He doesn't do himself justice." 
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"How?" the doctor asked, blowing his smoke out. 

" Too patronizing. But he doesn't mean anything by it, as I know. 
All you have got to do is to call him down. He stands that first 
rate, if he likes you, or if he thinks you are right. And he stands 
by his friends." 

" I'm glad to hear so much good of him. Naturally, I'm interested 
in him, knowing his — mother so long." 

Falk asked — from a feeling that the doctor had meant to say 
" family " rather than " mother "— " You knew his father?" 

" Oh, yes, but he died when James was a very little child." 

" He seems to have a sort of ancestor-worship for him," said Falk, 
with a slight amusement in his face. 

"Yes," the doctor dryly allowed. 

Langbrith was talking gayly with his other guests at the farther 
end of the table, where his voice rose in somewhat noisy dominance. 
He seemed to be laying down the law on some point; and the others 
to be politely submitting rather than agreeing. 

Anther stood looking at him. He turned to Falk, and, with his 
face slightly canted toward Langbrith, he asked from one side of his 
month, "You've noticed his portrait in the library?" 

"Jimmy doesn't let you escape that!" Falk said. 

"How do you like it?" 

"You mean artistically?" 

" No, personally. How does the face strike you?" 

" Well, I don't think I could worship an ancestor like that. Per- 
haps it isn't a good likeness." 

" It was painted from a photograph." 

"Yes, so he said. And that sort of portrait seems always to fail 
in conveying character." 

Doctor Anther made no reply for some time. In fact, he made 
no reply at all. He asked, " And such character it does convey ?" 

"Well, he looks too much like a cat that has been at the cream. 
And it isn't the feline slyness alone that's there: there's the feline 
ferocity. Perhaps it's like a tiger that's been at the cream." 

The doctor said gravely, " The artist had never seen Langbrith in 
life. You don't find anything of that sort in James?" 

" No, he's like his mother in looks." 

"Oh, yes. Don't you find — as an artist — Miss Hawberk very 
striking ?" 

"Wonderful. If I may speak as an artist. That cloud of hair 
hanging over her little face, and those coal-black eyes, and that red 
mouth between the pale cheeks ! If I were a painter, which I'm not, 
and never shall be, I should want nothing better than to spend my 
life studying such a face." 

"Her father," the doctor said, looking at Falk, as if to question 
how much he knew already, " is an extraordinary man." 

" So Langbrith tells me. He told me about him." 

" Oh, then," said the doctor with the effect of implying that there 
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need be nothing more said on that point. " You must stop me when 
I seem to be asking unwarrantable things. Do you think that 
James — " 

" Doctor ! Won't you come here f " Langbrith called to him from 
the other end of the table where he was sitting. "I've got three 
stubborn men against me here, on a point which I want you to settle 
in my favor." 

" Somebody must give way, and you know I can't," the rector said, 
using the well-known words of the Boston lady who appealed to 
reason against her adversaries. 

" What is this point that only one of you can agree on ?" the doctor 
asked, coming up. 

Langbrith laughed with high good humor, as if still in the after- 
glow of Hope Hawberk's playful hostilities. The qualities which 
gave his classmates the question whether he was not an ass were 
in abeyance. Even if he showed no such deference as Matthewson 
paid to the judge or the clergyman, he was withheld from patroniz- 
ing them by the instinct of hospitality. At the worst, his superiority 
took the form of pressing the wine on them, and insisting that they 
had failed to get good cigars. 

" Oh, I expect there will be two, now, doctor," he crowed. " It's 
a question of taste. I don't know how we got to talking about it — do 
you, Judge? or you, Dr. Enderby? But we were speaking of that 
immediate acquiescence of a community in a change of name — like 
that of Groton Junction to Ayer Junction. The pill-man gave a 
town hall, or something like that, to the place, and the bargain was 
struck. Said, done : and from that day to this nobody has mentioned 
Groton Junction even by a slip of the tongue, though the school at 
Groton keeps the old name alive and honored. The Judge, here, and 
Dr. Enderby were saying it was a pity that we had to keep such an 
ugly and indistinctive name as ' Saxmills,' and I was defending it, 
just because it was ugly and indistinctive. I was saying that the 
whole American thing was ugly and indistinctive, and that, if there 
was any choice, it was more so in New England than elsewhere. 
But now I want to tell you all something," and he went eagerly on, 
as if to forestall any interruptive expression of opinion from the 
others on a point which did not really matter. He glanced at Falk, 
where he stood blowing rings of smoke into the air at the door of 
the conservatory, as if about to demand his nearer presence, but ap- 
parently decided to include him by lifting his voice. " There was a 
time when a change of name was suggested here. Did you ever know 
about it?" he asked the doctor. 

The doctor shook his head with indifference. 

" No? Well, that was just like my father, if I read his character 
right. He would have consulted with you, if he had not decided of 
himself to suppress the whole thing from himself, and by himself. 
It was after he had built the library, and given it to the town. There 
was a dedication, and all that; and in a little diary — one of those 
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little pocket-almanac diaries, you know, — which I came across the 
other day among my father's papers, I found this laconic entry: 
'Library dedication. Had been some talk of changing Saxmills to 
Langbrith, but I squelched that so thoroughly that nobody peeped 
about it.' Do you recall any such talk ?" 

Anther shook his head again. " It was before my time, here." 

" And mine," the judge said. 

The rector did not think it worth while saying it was before his, 
apparently; he was such a newcomer. But he said: "It was almost 
a pity he squelched it. Langbrith would have been a fine name." 

The young man could scarcely conceal his satisfaction. " Oh, it 
would have been rather too romantic and Old English for a New 
England paper-mill town. I'm afraid it would have given the 
expectation of laid note, with deckelled edges." 

The rector owned that there might be something in that, but he 
insisted that the name was fine. 

"I think my father was right. And it was like him; don't you 
think so, doctor?" 

" Very," Anther assented briefly. 

"I can imagine just how he would have squelched it when the 
committee — there must have been a committee — came to propose the 
new name to him. I should not have liked to be in their shoes. He 
was not a man, as I imagine him, to have stood anything he con- 
sidered nonsense." Langbrith looked at the doctor for confirmation, 
but Anther smoked on in silence. Langbrith was probably too well 
pleased to note his silence with offence. He asked abruptly, " Is that 
a good likeness of him in the library?" 

" It was painted from a photograph, you know." 

" Tes, I know. Still, if it's well done, it would convey his person- 
ality." 

" It's fairly — characteristic." 

Falk, from his station between the conservatory doors, grinned. 

Langbrith frowned slightly. " It doesn't suit me, quite. And this 
brings me to something I want to talk with you gentlemen about. 
I've been thinking, for some time, of offering the town a medallion 
likeness of my father to be put up in the front of the library some- 
where." He looked round at the others, but they waited as if for 
him to develop his idea fully. " My notion is, something in bronze; 
a low relief, of course, and a profile, or three-quarters face. The 
difficulty is about getting that view of him. The thing in the library 
is a full face, and I don't feel somehow that it does him justice. Do 
you, doctor?" 

" Not perfect justice, no." 

"He had a very strong character, but that painting conveys the 
notion of hardness rather than strength. Perhaps, the hardness was 
something in the painter's method, and he couldn't eliminate it from 
the likeness." The judge and the rector smiled. Anther said noth- 
ing. 
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"But if I could get hold of the right man to do the work, and 
could have you to help out from memory, doctor — " 

"I couldn't," Anther said, abruptly. 

The door-bell rang. Langbrith lost the frown in which hia fore- 
head had gathered, and smiled as he rose, and threw on the table the 
napkin he had been dragging across his lap while he talked. " There 
they come! This is something I should like to talk over with you 
gentlemen again." The judge and the rector made murmurs of 
friendly assent in their throats; the doctor did nothing to signify 
his acquiescence. "But, in the meantime, I would rather you 
wouldn't speak of it out of your own circle. Shall I follow you?" 
He made a motion for his guests to precede him, and called over 
his shoulder to his friend, " Come along, Falk." 
(To be Continued.) 



